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and in 1824 burnt a Turkish frigate and some
transport-ships. He was appointed to
important commands., was made senator in
1847, and was repeatedly at the head of
ministries. He died at Athens.
KANDINSKY, Vasily (1866-1944), Russian
painter, was born in Moscow. He spent his
childhood in Italy, and his early work was
done in Paris. After a stay (1914-21) in
Russia, where he founded the Russian
Academy and became head of the Museum
of Modern Art, he spent a few years in charge
of the Weimar Bauhaus. From 1923 on he
lived in Paris. An individual painter, who
developed his own abstract theories, he
exercised great influence on young European
artists and was a leader of the * Blaue Reiter '
group. Studies by W. Grohmann (1959) and
H Rebay von Chrenwiesen (N.Y. 1945).
KANE, (1) Elisha Kent (1820-57), Arctic
explorer, born in Philadelphia, and entering
the U.S. navy as surgeon, visited China, the
East Indies, Arabia, Egypt, Europe, the west
coast of Africa and Mexico. In 1850 he
sailed as surgeon and naturalist with the first
Grinnell expedition. His account of it
appeared in 1854. In 1853 he again set out
as commander of an expedition (see his
Second Grinnell Expedition, 1856). See Life
by Elder (1858), the briefer one by Jones
(1890), and J. Mirsky (Canada 1954).

(2) Sir Robert (1809-90), chemist, born in
Dublin, studied medicine, and in 1831
became a professor of Chemistry there, next
year starting the Dublin Journal of Medical
Science. In 1846 he originated the Museum
of Industry in Ireland, was appointed its first
director, and was knighted. He was president
of Queen's College, Cork (1845-73), and in
1877 was elected president of the Royal
Irish Academy. His chief books are Elements
of Chemistry (1842) and Industrial Resources
of Ireland (\S44). Life by D. O'Raghallaigh
(Cork 1942).

KANT, Immanuel, kahnt (1724-1804), German
philosopher, the greatest of the idealist
school, born April 22, in Konigsberg, where
he spent his entire life, the son of a saddler,
reputedly of Scottish origin. Brought up in
relative poverty and the puritanical strictness
of Pietism, Kant studied at the university
and after some years as private tutor in 1755
obtained his doctorate and was appointed
priyat-dozent. His lectures, unlike his
written works were witty, humorous and full
of interesting red herrings. The same year
he published an essay in Newtonian cosmo-
logy in which he anticipated the nebular
theory of Laplace and predicted the existence
of the planet Uranus, before its actual
discovery by Herschel in 1781. At first a
rationalist, he became more sceptical of
metaphysics in his ' pre-critical' works as in
Traume eines Geistersehers (1766) ' Dreams
of a Ghost-seer' against Swedenborg's
mysticism. But Kant was dissatisfied with
Hume's reduction of knowledge of things
and causation to mere habitual associations
of sense-impressions. How for example was
it possible for mathematics to apply to the
objects of our sense-impressions? From 1775
he laboured on an answer to Hume, which
materialized in his Kritik der reinen Vernunft

(1781;   2nd ed., in parts re-written,   1786)
Critique   of   Pure   Reason'   (2nd   edn.,
including the sections omitted from the 1st
trans. N. Kemp Smith 1933), a philosophical
classic, in which he shows that the immediate
objects of perception are due not only to the
evidence provided by our sensations but also
to   our   own   perceptual   apparatus   which
orders our sense-impressions into intelligible
unities.     Whereas   the   former   are  rightly
empirical and synthetic, the ordering is not
dependent   upon   experience,   i.e.   a priori.
Hence Kant's famous claim that' though our
knowledge begins  with experience, it does
not follow that it arises put of experience '.
This has the corollary which Kant likened to
a Copernican revolution in philosophy, that
instead of presuming that all our knowledge
must conform to objects, it is more profitable
to   suppose   the   reverse.     Knowledge   of
objects   as   such,   ' things   in   themselves '
(noiimena), is impossible since we can only
know our ordered sense-impressions (pheno-
mena).    Space and time are subjective par-
ticulars, a priori intuitions.    All ordering of
sense-impressions takes place in time, with
the    appropriate    application    of   general
concepts.     Antinomies  arise when  general
concepts (categories) are misapplied to non-
experiential data or space and time are treated
as if they were categories.   Hence we cannot
prove the existence of God, but Kant recog-
nizes three principal ideas of reason, God,
freedom and immortality, which pure reason
leads us to form for practical, i.e. moral,
considerations.     These   are   developed   in
Prolegomena (1783, trans. P. G. Lucas 1953),
Grundlagen zur Metaphysik der Sit ten (1785)
' Groundwork to a Metaphysics of Morals *
(trans.  H.  J.  Paton   1948),  and Kritik der
praktischen   Vernunft   (1788)   * Critique   of
Practical Reason '.    The Groundwork con-
tains his ethical theory based on the good
will,  enshrined in  the  famous  Categorical
Imperative:     * Act   only   on   that   maxim
through which you can at the same time will
that it should become a universal law.*   This
important if over-formal rendering of moral
obligation was criticized by Jacobi as ' the
good will that wills nothing'.    Kritik der
Urteilskraft (1790) * Critique of Judgment'
(trans. J. H.  Bernard  1892)  completes the
Kantian system.   It comprises a remarkable
treatment of the basic philosophical problems
in aesthetics, not least the claim that the
aesthetic judgment is independent of personal,
psychological and moral considerations, yet
singular and universally valid.    Kant lived
an extremely orderly life, possibly because of
his delicate constitution, and many people
are supposed to have set their watches by his
daily walk.    He was very friendly with two
English businessmen, Green and Motherby,
an admirer of Rousseau, the French Revolu-
tion but not the reign of terror, Liberal in his
politics    and   theological   lectures,   which,
interpreted as anti-Lutheran, he was asked
by the Prussian government to cease giving.
At the death of Frederick William II he
considered himself absolved and published
his lectures together with the acrimonious
correspondence   with   the   authorities.     In
Zum ewigen Frieden (1795) * Perpetual Peace *r